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** fcar not; for behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all People.” 
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From the Universalist Magazine. 
{F° Having proposed to ourselves to publish 
Biogriphica!l sketches of some eminent 


Universalists, we commence with that of 


Dr. Chauncy. 


LIFE OF DR. CHAUNCY. 

Cuarves Cuauncy, D. D. was born at 
Boston, Mass. on the !tst of January, 1705. 
His father was a merchant, who, it appears 
assed through a short life with little or no 
share in the public attention. Some of his 
more remote ancestors, however, were con- 
siderably know in their day. Isaac, his 
grandfather, succeeded to the pastoral care 
of Dr. Owen’s church in London ; in 
which he was assisted, during the three 
last years of his ministry by the celebrated 
Dr. Watts, then his colleague. He became 
somewhat distinguished as a zealous writer 
against Neonomianism. Charles, the great 
grandfather of the Doctor. was the second 
President of Cambridge College, Mass. 
He was a man of great learning ; but of 
contracted views and puritanical sentiments. 
Of Chauncy’s early life, the account we 
have is so defective that all we know of 
him, from his birth to his settlement in Bos- 
ton, is, that he lost his father when he was 
about seven years old; that he entered 
C»:nv idge cellege at the age of twelve, and 

t.ox ihe degree of Master of Arts at 19. 
‘a 1727, he was ordained over the first 
ciurch in Boston. as colleague to the Rev. 
Thomas Foxcroft. It is probable that at 
this time, he had not acquired the reputa- 
ion of extraordinary abilities, as the church 
were far from being unanimous in their 
vote of invitation. His talents were not 
such as are obvious to acursory glance ; 
nor were they of a kind to attain an early 
maturity. Asa public speaker, he never 
did become popular ; for, although he of- 
ten manifested an earnestness that made a 
geod impression on his hearers, and in 
some critical cases, evinced an intrepidity 
in the advancement of truth, which com- 
manded universal respect, yet his manner 

Was never sufficiently impassioned. to ex 
Site rapture, nor, in general, so interesting 





as to engage the unwearied attention of an 
audience. However, it must have given 
him but very little uneasiness that he was 
not distinguished as a speaker, if the opi- 
nion he professed to entertain of that cha- 
racter was cordial, and not the result of 
chagrin ; for it is said that, inthe company 
of intimate friends, he sometimes besought 
God never to make him an orator—a pray- 
er that heaven was pleased to grant. We 
may Certainly justily the contempt in which 
he held all the apish tricks of artificial or- 
atory ; but it is by no means to the cre- 
dit of his taste that he seemed to indulge 
an aversion towards the genuine eloquence 
of nature itself. 

We cannot now discover any traces of 
Chauncy’s influence during some years af- 
ter his settlement in Boston; unless we at- 
tribute to him several improvements that 
were made in the established regulations of 
the church, about this period. The church 
alone had hitherto heid the entire manage- 
ment of the concerns of the whole society ; 
but in 1730, they invited the congregation 
to share in all votes respecting either the 
raising or appropriation of money. About 
the same time, the church dispensed with 
the rule which required all candidates for 
membership to give in a relation of their 
experiences, as they aré called. The next 
year, (1731,) the privilege of baptism was 
extended-to the children of those parents, 
who, tho’ not communicants, had solemnly 
owned what has since been termed the ha/f 
way covenant. These improvements, tho’ 
inconsiderable, are indications of an increa- 
sing liberality of thought and feeling ; and 
whether they were produced solely by the 
good sense of the church, countenanced b 
the example of a few others, or effected by 
the exertions of Chauncy, they must have 
been very grateful toa mind blest like his, 
with a freedom from bigotry and supersti- 
tion, to a degree, which, however imperfect, 
exceeded what was. common at his day. 

During the first fourteen or fifteen years 
of his ministry, he published about a dozen 
sermons 5 which, though they contain no- 
thing very peculiar ae to doctrine, exhibit 
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some traces uf a strong genius, moving on 
in its own way, without much deference to 
etiquette or popular opinion. ‘They are 
composed, however, in the barbarous style 
common at that period, with little care in 
the choice of words, and litUle attention to 
the form and arrangement of sentences. 
He had as little ambition for the reputation 
of a fine writer, as for that of an orator. 
“ He ordinarily entered on bis task,” says 
Emerson, *‘ whether of composing or de- 
livery, without much nerve, as a_ laborer 
commences his daily toil, uttering a deal 
of common truths in a common way. But 
he had always a design which he kept clear- 
ly and stcadily in view, until it was pru- 
deutly and thoroughly executed.” 

About the year 1736, an incident occur- 
red which directed his attention to the con- 
troversy between the Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians, concerning the order of 
bishops and power of ordaining. ‘To this 
he applied himself with a determination to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the au- 
thority and reasons which are urged for the 
high pietentions of Episcopacy. He read 
the works of the Fathers, and every other 
book on the subject, which he could find in 
the Lbraries of Boston and that at Cam- 
bridge. Inthis study he spent four years 
of more intense application, according to 
his own account, than he could ever sus- 
tain afierwards. The result was, the col- 
lection of materials for his ** Complete view 
of Episcopacy,” which remained unpub- 
lished nearly thirty years ; and of a great 
number of extracts from different works, 
which eventually proved of much service 
to him, when he came to be engaged in his 
controversy with Dr. Chandier. 

Scarcely was this fatiguing course of stu- 
dy completed, when he was called to act a 
yart more conspicuous, and not less labo- 
rious : the part ofa public champion for 
sober and rational religion, amidst the wild 
enthusiasms of the View Lights. For some 


years there had been in many parts of 
New-England, a remarkable succession of 


those superstitious phrenz es, miscalled re- 
vials of Religion ; and in 1739, they began 





ne ne ey 
ttt 


| not yet been roused to a sense of their 
horrible insecurity under the care of their 





Creator. Whittield immediately came. 
The people hailed his approach as that of 
a messenger from heaven, to whom was 
committed the eternal weifare of their souls 
and whose labors were to instate them in 
the favor of their God. He was met on 
his way by the Governor’s son and many 
of the clergy, attended by numbers of the 
principal inhabitants, and, in this pompous 
manner, conducted into town. “The fuel 


was already prepared, and needed only the 
application of his torch to set it in a blaze. 


He was in Boston scarcely three weeks ; 
but in this short period, his fervid elo- 
quence and captivating manner, aided by 
the zealous co-operation of the clergy, and 
perhaps still more by the favorable pre- 
disposition of the people completely suc- 
ceeded in inspiring the public mind with 
his own enthusiasm, The fire broke out 
on every hand, and soon mingled with the 
general conflagration which began to rage 
from Maine to Georgia. The years 1741 
and 1742, was the time of the most exten- 
sive and general awakening (to use a cant 
term) that was ever experienced in this 
country. ‘There was but here and there a 
place left exempt from its influence? The 
people throughout the country, were daily 
locking to their ministers, to have their 
spiritual condition ascertained ; or crowd: | 
ing to weekly lectures, where the out-cries 
of terror, the sobs of anguish, and the 
swoonings of ecstacy bred such a disturb- 
ance as often prevented the preacher from 
being heard, aud in some cases obliged bim 
to lea. : his discourse unfinished. To in- 
crease the phrenzy, a new set of fanatics 
spread through the country, and perfected 
this wild work with extravagancies so enor- 
mous and irregularities so alarming, as to 
be condemned even by a large part of the 
adherents of Whitfield. Such was the state 
of this country, when Chauncy, in his unr 
courtly way stood forth to recall the pub- 
lic mind from its dangerous delirium. He 
stood almost alone in the attempt. There 
i were many, indeed, who wished him suc- 





to spread extensively along thesea-board of | cess; but they dared not manifest their 


the Middle and Southern states (then Colo- 
nies) under the preaching of the celebra- 
ied Mr. Whitheld, who had just arrived in 
this country. Some of the most respecta~ 
ble ministers of Boston, bearing of Whit- 
field’s extraordinary success at the south- 
ward, sent him, in 1740, a pressing invita- 
tion to visit Boston, whose inhabitants bad 





\favor very openly. His particular friends 
generally shrunk from the hazard of sup- 


1 The ministers of the Association of New-Haves 
county, Conn, opposed the awakening and adopted 
decided, 4nd perhaps tyrannical measures to suppress 
it. There were also some other ministers in Cons 
} necticut, and some in Massachusetts, who, in theit 


‘ 
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| individual capacity, opposed it, 
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porting or vindicating him. Foxcroft, his | 
father in the ministry, was an apologist’ | 
for Whitfield,whom he had invited to preach | 
in bis desk. All this neither daunted nor 
discouraged Chauncy: while the faint- 
hearted ventured only to Jament the exces- 
ses of the time under the soft appellation of 
ymproprieties,. he insisted that they were | 
“things of a bad and dangerous tendency ;” 
and that the prevailing excitement, from 
which they arose, was, in general, but a 
delusion. To prepare himself for opposing 
it successfully, he took a journey through 
Connecticut, where the mania was the most 
violent ; and established a correspondence | 
with several eminent men in almost every 
part of New England. While at New- 
Haven, in the beginning of 1742, he wrote 
a particular “ Account of the French Pro- 
phets,? in a letter to a friend in Boston. 
This little work was well calculated for the 
times ; and it would, even now be useful 
and interesting, as it describes most of the 
fanatical sects which have prevailed since 
the christian era, and shews that their spi- 
ritand mauners have been much the same 
in all ages. After his return to Boston, 
he published, in the same year, ** A ser 
mon on Enthusiasm ;?* in which he endea- 





1 in 1740, Mr, Foxcroft. published ** A sermon, 
occasioned by the labors and visits of Mr. Whitfield 5” 
aud in {745,a warm ** Apology for Mr, Whitficld.” 


2 A sect of fanatics which sprung up in France, 
1638, and soon became very numerous, In 1706, 
some of them came to England, where they drew 
great multitudes after them, and infected many .of all 
ages and characters, With their disordered imagina- 
tion. They had strange fits which came upon them 
with tremblings and faintings, asin a swoon, They 
remained a while in trances, and coming out of them 
with tWitching, uttered all that came into their 
mouths, Whatever they said on these occasions, was 


words of divine inspiration, The burden of their 
prophecy was, ** Amend your lives ; repent ye ; for 
the end of all things is at hand.””’ They prophesied 
that within three years the wicked would be exter- 
minated from the earth, the first resurrection take 
place, and the millenvial state commence, They 
prophesied also that Dr, Emes, one of their number 
who had died, should rise from the dead on the 25th 
of May, 1708, between noon and 6 o’clock P. M.; 
aod several other strange things which never came to 
pass. They pretended to the gift of languages, of 





discerning the secrets of the heart, the gift of minis- 
tering the same spiritto others by the laying on of | 
their hands, and the gift of healing, etc, etc, Not- 
withstanding all these extravagancies, there were | 
among the: those who seemed to be men of good | 
discernment and information, and of a perfectly | 
sound miod in relation to every thing except religion. | 
They made the most solemn appeals to God for the | 
reality of their visions, agitations, impulses and ex- 
tacies ; and were undoubtedly perfectly sincere. 

3 In thissermon, he, for the first time, affixed to 
his name the title of D. D. which degree he received 
this yeat, 1742, from the University of Edinburgh, 


— 


vored to describe the various operatious 
and appearances of a heated imagination, 
This is considered a happy production. 


_To it. was prefixed “A Letler” of rather 
_ boisterous reproof to James Davenport, an 
| itinerant preacher, who, though crazy, had 


uncommon success, it was thought, in ma- 


° 1 . . 5 
king people wise unto salvation. But the 


| work which cost Chazncy the most pains, 


and made the greatest clamor among the 
enthusiasts of the day, was an octavo vol- 


ume that he published this year; the de- 


sign and plan of which will be readily un- 
derstood by the title page, * Seasonable 
thoughts on the state of religion in New- 
Engiand—a treatise in five parts. 1. Pviat- 
ing out faithfully the things of a bad and 
dangerous tendency in the late and present 
religious appearance in the land. 2. Re- 
presenting the obligations that lie upon the 
pastor of these churches in particular, and 
upon all in general, to use their endeavors 
to suppress prevailing disorders; with the 
great danger of a neglect in so important a 
matter. .3. Opening in many instatices 
Wherein the discouragers of irregularities 
have been injuriously treated. # Shew- 
ing what ought to be corrected or avoided 
in testifying against the evil things of the 
present day. 5. Directing our thoughts 
more positively to whot may be judged the 
best expedients to promote pure and unde- 
filed religion in these times. With a Pre- 
face, giving an account of the Antinomi- 
ans, Familists and Libertines, who infett- 
ed these churches above an hundred years 
ago ; very needful far these days; the. like 
spirit and errors prevailing now as did then. 
The whole being intended and calculated 
to serve the interest of Christ’s kingdom.’ 
Emerson says thatthis work had a very 
extensive circulation ; and that it is even 
now perused with pleasure and improve- 
ment by all lovers of rational religion. It 
is certainly of great value as a faithful re- 

resentation of the enthusiasm of the day ; 
but it ought not, perhaps, to receive indis- 
criminate commendation. As a treatise, it 
wants succinctness, which is the case with 
Chauncy’s works in general ; and in point- 
ing out “ the things of a bad and dange- 
rous tendency,” the author seems to treat 
the practice of itinerating aud preaching 
in other ministers’ parishes as the most re- 


4 In the latter part of this treatiee, Chauncy be- 
stowed a very free examination on a work which the 
Rev. Mr. Edwards of Northampton, afterwards Pre- | 
sident of New-Jersey College, had just published ig 
favor of the awakening. 
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Prehensib'e of all. A practice which can 
plead, in its support, the example of Christ 
and his apostles, as well as of most reform- 
ers, should not be indiscriminately con- 
demned, notwithstanding its impropriety 
under certain circumstances. As this book 
contained several free animadversions on 
Whitfield’s conduct and views, nearly two 
years after its appearance, Whitfield’ pub- 
lished a Letter to Chauncy, complaining 
of mis ‘representation in some instances, 
defending himself in others, and making 
some slight concessions. Chauney imme- 
diately published a Letter in reply,' which 
is a masterly specimen of acuteness, and 
strong authoritative reproof delivered with 
inatlected candor. It was a sort of oppo- 
sition that Whitfield’s artful genius could 
not cope with. In addition to the Jabor 
and care of his own publications, Chauncy 
had the revision or inspection of the larger 
part of what was written by others against 
the spirit of the times. 


(To be Continued.) 





EPITOME OF DOCTRINE. 
No. 2. 
CALVINISM. 


Calvinism derived its name from the 
celebrated John Calvin, the original author 
ofthe fundamental parts of this system. It 
is said by some however that Augustine 
taught the same principles which Calvin 
afterwards adopted. 

ITS PRINCIPLES. 

The leading articles of Calvinism are 
reduced to five. These embrace the essen- 
tial doctrines of the sect. These are pre- 
destination, particular redemption, total de- 
pravily, effectual calling, and the certain 
perseverance of the saints. 

PREDESTINATION, 

They maintain that God bath chosen 
a certain number of the fallen race of Ad- 
am in Christ before the foundation of the 
world, unto eternal glory, according to his 
immutable purpose, and of his free grace 
and love, without the least foresight of 
faith, good works, or any conditions per- 
formed by the creature: and that he was 
pleased to pass by the rest of mankind, and 
ordain them to dishonor and wrath, for 
their sins, to the praise of his vindictive 
justice. 


1 According to Emerson, Chauncy published two 
letters to Whitfield ; one in 1744, and another in 
1745. lL suspect however that this account is incorrect. 
He says he never sav either of them, 
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This article is, or has been, considered 
the sheet anchor of the Calyinistic sen- 
timent. We. therefore will give it a 
careful though brief examination. 

1, It is asserted that God chose a certain 
part of his offspring to glory. 2. This 
choice was made before the foundation of 
This election was made 
without any reference to the good or evil 
conduct of thischosen number. This idea 
gives God the most partial character—a 
character which he disclaims in his reveal- 
ed word. The apostle James, speaking of 
the perfections of God, declares that ** he is 
without partiality and without hypocrisy.” 
Now if God be without partiality, how can 
it be said, that he loves, and will make 
happy, a few of his offspring, and that he 
will consign the remainder to the horrors of 
interminable despair 2? Will any one be- 
lieve that God would be impartial were he 
to save only apartof his children? Itit 
be answered yes, it will then follow, that 


I . ° . . 
_the more limited is the salvation, the more 
impartial will God be. 


And hence were 
he to save only one individual, he would 
be an almost perfectly impartial being. Is 
there any one, in the possession of his sen- 
ses, that will call this impartiality? No. 
It cannot be. The impartiality of God 
consists in wisely bestowing equal blessings 
upon all his offspring, in securing the end- 
less happiness of all, and in causing all 
meral nature to praise him. 


This idea not only makes God partial, 
but it does more, it makes him csuel. It 


is conceded by this idea that God deter- 


mined before the world was made, or that 
he gave man an existence, to make ihe 
greater part of his offspring miserable. 


That be created them with an ivr vo able 
purpose to make them unha if this 
be true. is not Ged acrvel bei @? Is he 
not an unfeeling Creator ? I! i’ ve said no, 
we ask, what is cruelty? 1 11 he not 


cruelty to create with a design tom ake mis- 
erable, it must be its opposite. Is i. tien 
cruelty to make beings happy ? If so 
God will be cruel in. maki g the elect, the 
chosen few, recipients of bliss. If the elect 
are ever happy, it will be an exhibition of 
God’s cruel:y, But none will contend that 
this is cruelty, None will say thatwiis is 
the meaning of the term. That being whe 
delights in, and promotes misery, when he 
has power to prevent it, evinces the must 
inhuman and barbarous character, It 
would have evinced more kindness, more 
mercy, more paternal atiection, and lesa 
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cruelty if God had left those whom we are| be unchangeably impartial, all his opera- 
told he created on purpose for misery, to! tions will be characterized with impartiality. 


slumber in the grave of unconsciousness, 
than to form and endue them with a capi- 
city to experience and endure perpetual 
suffering. 

But we may ask, what claims are assert- 
ed by those that God has chosen? Do 
they pretend that they are entitled to hea- 
ven on account of any thing that they have 
done ? Nothing at all. They disclaim all 
pretensions. They indeed assert that God 
mode this “ election without any foresight 
of taith and good works, or any conditions 
performed by the creature.”” This is 
plain. According to the opinion of this 
class of christians, the elect are as deserv- 
ing of misery as the reprobates. It will 
ihen be recollected that the elect have no 
claims superior to the non-elect. 

We are told that by the passage quoted 
from James, that God is without hypocrisy. 
Bu! how can this be, if he has represented 
himseif to be impartial in the distribution 
of temporal blessings ? Does he mean to 
manifest an impartial character, in the in- 
stitution of the light, the rain, the seasons, 
anci so on, when he actually possesses one 
entirely different? He has excited a wish 
in his rationa! offspring to be happy. He 
has given them strong evidence to believe 
that they will He has showed himself the 
creator and preserver of all, and given all 
testimony to conclude; that his nature and 
love are as impartial as his works and 
providence. And yeg are we to conclude, 
after he has given these wonderful exhibi- 
tions of impartial favor and goodness, that 
he has not man'fested his real character, 
that he has acted insincere, that he has im- 
posed deception upon his offspring, and 
that altho’ he has contradicted it in his 
word and works, he cruelly designed the 
unending woe of those very beings whom 
he has constituted to enjoy the bliss of this 
world and glory of heaven. But let the 
word of the aposile be admitted, and the 
Lord is seen “ without hypocrisy.” 

' That God is possessed of a partial or im- 
artial character, will readily be admitted. 
Te cannot possess two natures, which are 
so directly opposite one to the other. If 
his purposes are immutable and his nature 
unchangeable, he never can manifest but 
one character. It therefore 1s good argu- 
ment to say that, as God has represented 
himself impartial in his works, and the be- 
stowment of temporal blessings, he is an 
unchangeable and impartial being. If be 





His holiness, his love, and complete hap- 
piness will be imparted to all. The time 
must come when the unsullied joys of 
heaven and the immortal glory of God 
shall crown the vast intelligent family. 

The doctrine under consideration is at 
variance with the most plain doctrines of 
the bible. No sentiment is more plainly 
taughtin the word of God, than that which 
teaches that “ Jesus died for all, gave him- 
self a ransom for all, and tasted death for 
every man.” How then can the doctrine 
be maintained that only a part are to be 
made happy in Christ, that Christ gave 
himself a ransom for only apart? A con-- 
struction of this kind would do great vio- 
lence to truth, pervert the meaning of lan- 
guage, and give an annihilating blow to 
the objects of Jesus’ ransom. Let this 
suffice. Let it be satisfactory to those 
whose minds are not darkened with the 
narrow systems of imperfect beings. 

The evidence which the Calvinists rely 
upon to support their sentiment of partial 
election and endless reprobation. It 
is said that those passages in the scrip- 
tures which speak of God’s having mercy on 
and choosing some to life before the foun- 
of the wurld, of protecting and 
preserving the elect, &c. &c. clearly 
substantiate this tdea. This erroneous 
conclusion is undoubtedly owing toa mis- 
understanding of the bible doctrine of elec- 
tion. No doctrine is more necessary to be 
understood, than this. This doctrine as 
taught in the bible very nearly assimilates 
to that of our country. Some are chosen 
for the benefit of all. Others are chosen to 
do that which the many are incapable of 
doing. Jesus, the chief elect, the elect in 
whom the Father delighted, was chosen to 
“ sive light to the Gentiles, to open the 
blind eyes, to bring the prisoners out ef the 
prison, and them that sit in darkness out 
of the prison house.” Here then is the 
doctrine of election. 


dation 





For The Inquirer. 

Mr. Epviror,—The following examina- 
tion of the queries proposed by P/ainness, 
which were published in your 13th No. 
page 101 ; is submitted to your inspection 
and publication. . 

Plainness first asks, ** are ordinances 
ever called gospel ordinances in the bible.” 

The answer.ie obvious—No. : neither 


are they ever called legal ordinances, and 
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yet no one do hes that eilleanoes were 
used under the law. Nor is it less certain, 
that ordinances having no obvious cou 
nexion with legal rites, were used by the 
first recipients and promulgators of the yos- 
pel. W ho ever supposed that baptism was 
ariteby which a Jew was ivtrodvced into 
the privileges of the law? And yet Jews 
and Gentiles were b: iptized, on profession 
of taith, ia the name of Jesas,—see John 4 ; 
2.3 Acts 9: 18 and 19: 5. Avainw hat 
Jew ever considered the supper of bread 
and wine as any part of the Jegal rites ? 
Notwithstanding it was instituted by our 


Matt. 26 26—30. Mark 14: 22—25. 
Luke 22: 19,90. hot the apostle Paul 


considered this ordinance as something en- 
tirely distinct from the Paschal supper, is 
demoustrably evident from the fiet, that he 
delivered it to a church of gentiles, on 
whom the apostles, including Panl, had 
ugreed to he none of the loyal rites—1 
Cor. 11: 23— Acts153 28, 29. 

Plaiuness, in the second pla ice, asks— 
* Pid not Christ come under the law, or 
first covenant? And while under the ne, 
did he not limit the use of the literal supper 
to his second coming ? If so, has he not 
already come egain under the second or 
wos oe covenant ?” 

. Christ evidently came under the law; | t 

Ga i by no means follows, that all he did 
and taught appertained exclusively to the 
Jeval dispensation, From Matt. 4; 23, 
we learn, that Jesus in the commencement 
of his ministry. preached the * gospel of 
tre kingdom 3? and this, 
ponding purity and benevolence of his life, 
rou-ed the vengeance ef the Jews. who put | 
nim to death. 

2. The limitation of the use of the sup- 
per of bread and wine to the second coming 


—=26, 


of Christ, will depend on what 1s under- 
stood to be his second coming. This sec- 


ond coming is manifestly understood by 
Plainness, to be the manifestation of Jesus, 
in the power and spirit of the gospel 5 for 
he ask--—“‘ has he not already come again 
under the second, or gospel covenant ?” 
From the birth of Jesus until he “ began to 
be about thirty years of age,” there were 
no particular iutimations given by him, 
that he was to open a new dispensation. 
But afier that time, and subsequent to his 
baptism, he commenced aud persevered in | 
the preaching of the gospel. 
question arises,—Did Jeses then come in | 
the “ second, or gospel covenant,’ waich 





pn ! 


‘tuted by him at the very close of his per- 
sonal ministry. 
Saviour, and received by his disciples— | 





with the corres. | 





Now the | every direction of the Roman empire. 
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he ‘inaiaa ? ‘te he did not. i iI it not 
involve the idea, that he preached wha 

bad io Influence upon his feelings and sen- 
timents ? For men are supposed to come 
into the gospel—-the second covenant, by 
believing its truths, obeying its precepts 
and fceling its power. If the n, on the con- 

trary, it is admitted, that when Jesus be galt 
to preach the rospel he was in, or under 
that dispensation ; then it follows, that the 
use of the eucharist could not be timited 
to his appearance there ; for it was insti- 


If it should now be urged, 
that Chris! came in the * second covenant” 
at Pentecost, when the disciples were spi- 
ritua'ly inducted into the know'edve of the 
vospe'—it 1s objected, that so far was Jesus 
from coming, that he never even promised 
to come at that time, but the reverse. He 
indeed premised to send “the comforter, 
the spirit of truth,” and this was miracu- 
lously and graciously fulfilled, Its cer- 
tain, that from this time the gospel was 
formally announced as a new dispensation : 
and it was sufficiently discriminated from 
the law by its application fo the gentiles— 
Acts 2; 22—40. 10: 28. 29. 13; 46, 
47. If therefore it be admitted that Jesus 
now came in “ the second, or gospel cove- 
naut,’’ and that in consequence the ‘ use of 

the literal supper” ceased: how shall we 
account for the fact, that the apostles con- 
tinued its aCministration during the whole 
of their personal ministry ? Indeed, there 
is good evidence, that they never attended 
to the celebration of that ordinance until 
after receiving the gifts of the spirit ; and 
the quotat.on already made from 1 Cor. 
1] ; 23-—26, shows that Jesus communica- 
ted it by direct iuspiration to Paul, and 
this he delivered to a gentile church. Now 
it 1s evident, that the apostles either mis- 
understood, or wilfully persisted in violat- 
ing the injunctions of their Master ; or 
else the sentiment, that the proper opening 
of the new dispensation entirely abolished 
ordiuances, is incorrect. Again, if the 
coming of Chr istin the ‘*Clouds of heaven,” 
to judge Jerusalem and her apostate chil- 
dren, be considered his second coming, the 


‘question naturally arises—Did hjs appear- 


ance at that time materially effect the estab- 
lishment of the gospel ? The answer must 

be—-No : for the gospel had already been 
preached, and churches were organized in 
His 
advent at that time was plainly designed 
for the administration of justice to the most 
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perverse of men.—ihe bicod stained Jews. 
it could not therefore eflect the doctrines 
of the gospel ; or the ri‘uals of its profes- 
sors. Now if the continuation of the * lit- 
eral supper,” had been by Jesus confined 
to ei:‘her of the periods named, is it not 
remarkably singular, that in the one case 
the apostles should not have complied with 
his injunctions ; or in the other have left 
no direction for its discontinuance? The 
obvious truth is, there is no more evidence 
that any past period is properly called the 
second coming of Christ; than there is, 
that he has appeared to raise all the dead, 
and confer the blessings of immortality on 
the subjects of future glory. 

Plainness inquires thirdly—“ Christ, 
while under the Jaw, fulfilled the same in 
atiending to its ordinances that were enjoin- 
ed uncer the Mosaic economy ; was this 
the righteousness of the law, or of the 
gospel? If of the gospel, then are we not 
to expect that the righteousness of the 
gospel will decrease?” The fulfilment of 
the legal rites, was the “ righteousness of 
the law,” and could have no other use as it 
respects the gospel, when performed by 
Christ, than as it was necessary for him. 
** to fulfil all righteousness.” Now if “all 
righteousness” include both the righteous- 
nesa of the law apd of the gospel ; it is 
heped that Plainness will take no excep- 
tion if the writer of this article believes 
that Jesus fulfiiled all it became him to do. 
and while it is covfidently believed and 
asserted, that Jesus fulfilled al! therighteous- 
uess which the gospel ever required of an 
individual 5; yetit does not appear that the 
righteousness of the gospel is thereby “ de- 
creased.” 

What connexion there is between the 
foregoing query, and the following state 
ment, dees not appear.—** For John said, 
I must decrease. (speaking of the baptism of 
waier,) but he (alluding to the baptism of 
the holy ghost) must increase.”—If this 
compound have any meaning, it is entirely 
outof my sight. ‘The baptist indeed said 
‘‘ | must decrease, but he must increase,” 
but it does not appear that he made any 
reference to bapiism, in either case—he 
secs rather to reier to the respective 
characters of the persons named. 

‘lo conclude, it has been an object in 
the foregoing remarks, to compress the 
subject in as small a compass as possible, 
and to rest its issue on a very few plain 
facts and scripture authorities ; and with 
this, the public will be permitted to form} 





its opinion respecting the use of ofdinances, 
unless a candid reply makesits appearance, 
in which case, it will receive due attention 
from MARCUS. 


RELIGIGUS DENOMINATIONS. 
From an article lately publi-hed ina paper 

of New-York, we glean thefollowing 

information, 

The Presbyterians have in the United 
States, 11 Synods, about SO Presbyteries, 
1250 Congreyations, between 700 and 800 
ministers, and about 520 Congregations 
that are destitute of regular pastors. 

The Baptists, agreeably to the annual 
report of the General Convention made in 
1822, have 149 Associations, 3103 charch- 
es, 1883 ministers, and 1220 destitute 
churches. 

The Episcopalians, have about 500 
Congregations, and 400 Ministers. 

The Congregationalists have about 1500 
churches and 1050 Ministers. 

The Methodists, agreeably to the min- 
utes taken at the Annual Conierences of 
the Church, in 1823, numbered 267,618 
white, and 44,922 colored members. They 
have 1226 travelling, and 3000 local, 
preachers, and 2500 churches. 

Of the Datch Reformed Church, there 


are 100 Churches aud about the same 


number of pastors. 

The Friends, (Quakers,) have about 
550 Societies. 

Of the German Reformed Church, there 
are about 450 Churches and between 100 
and 200 Miuisters. 

The Christ-ians have about 130 church- 
es and 160 ordained Elders. 

The Roman Catholics have 90 Church- 
es and 160 Clergymen. | 

The Universalists have between 200 and 
300 Societies and 150 Ministers. 





FOR THE INQUIRER. 
PROFANE SWEARING 
Notwithstanding a well digested and forci- 
bly written article appeared some time 
since in the columns of the Inquirer 
against profane swearing, | beg per- 


mission to offer.a few considerations up= 


on it. 
There is nota lover of morality who 
does not lament the progress which ‘thia 
sin appears to be making in our land. Visit 
the public inn, the store, the places of pub- 
lic resort, and your ears will be salaucd b 
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most gracefully from the lips ef some grace- 
ful D****, Every keeper of a public inn 
thould use his influence to prevent this 
practice. Ifit be necessary, he may adopt 
the most pointed manner, and in an autho- 
ritative tone, forbid it. Were this to be 
practised but fora short time, that wicked 
act, so offensive toa retinedear, so disgusting 
to the virtuous, so injurious to the morals 
of youth, and detrimental to the happiness 
of all classes, would be measurably expel- 
ed from) community. 

We regret to say, that our public institu- 
tions and seminaries of learning, are afflicted 
with this pernicious evil. Where the mind 
is expanded, the intellectual genius invigo- 
rated, the taste refined, the manners culti- 
vated, and the soul enriched, exalted and 
refreshed with the fertilizing streams of sci- 
ence, this curse exists. Young gentlemen, 
who have drank deep at the fountain head 
of knowledge, who have been inspired with 
the thunders of Demosthenes’ eloquence, 
and the sweet and melodious strains of Ci- 
wero’s oratory, who have read the poets, 
the philosophers and all the writings of the 
wise, the good and the great of ancient 
Greece and Rome, these we say disgrace 
and reproach themselves by using profane 
language. ‘foo much care cannot be ta- 
ken with the youth at our growing semina- 
ries. Moral maxims should be given and 
moral precepts enforced. No indulgence 
should be given. The utmost rigor should | 
be adopted in enforcing the rules of sound 
morality. And the student who would dare 
contaminate the manners and morals of his 
associates, with his profane breath should 
be sent into the world with the infamy of 
expulsion upon his shoulders. 

Aside from its being an indecent, low, 
detestable practice, it manifests a total dis- 
regard of the injunctions of God, who has 
strictly forbidden it. He therefore who 
uses profane language, violates the law of 
heaven, and is deserving of those bitter 
pangs ‘that always afllict the souls of the 
wilfiiily disobedient. 

Were there no other incitement to an 
abandoment of this practice, we should 
think that the consideration, that it is use- 
Tesi, would induce every. swearer to for- 
sake a habit which makes us appear mean 
in the eyes of every well informed person. 
What good then is to be derived trom 








this practice? Does it give greater force 
to expression? No. Does it make a ae | 


to cur interest? No. Does it reg 


fee ake 
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twine bis brow with immortal fame / .* 
Does it promote his happiness? No. 


Instead of effecting any thing of this kind, 

it makes expression appear puerile, it tears 

away reputation, pulls ‘from his brow 

the fame he may have acquired, and settles 

him in a dishonorable as well as a misera- 

ble state. G.B. L. 
ADDRESS TO DEITY. 

In what rich harmony, what polish’d laye, 

Should man address thy throne, when na- 
ture pays 

Her wild, her tunefu! tribute to the sky ! 

Yes, Lord, she sings Thee, but she knows 
not way. 

The fountain’s gush, the long resounding 
shore, 

The zephyr’s whisper, and the tempest’s 
roar, 

The rustlingleaf, in autumn’s fading woods, 

The wintry ‘storm, the rush of vernal floods, 

The summer bow’r by cooling breezes 
fano’d, 

The torrent’s 
spann’d, 

The streamlet gurgling through its rocky 
glen, 

The long grass sighing o’er the graves of 
men, 

The bird that crests yon dew-bespangled 
tree, 

Shakes his bright plumes, and frills his 
descant free, 

The schorching bolt, that from thy armory 
hurl’d, 

Burns its red path, and cleaves a shrinking 
world ; 

All these are music to Religion’ s €ar 5 

Music, thy hand awakes, for man to hear. 

Thy hand invested in their azure robes, 

Thy breath made buoyant yonder circling 
globes, 

That bound and blaze along the elastic 
wires, 

That, viewless, vibrate on celestial lyres, 

And ia that high and radiant concave 
tremble, 

Beneath whose dome adoring hosts assem- 
ble, 

Tocatch the notes from those bright spheres 
that flow, 

Which mortals dream of but which angels 
know, 


[ Pierpont’s Atrs of Palestine. 


fall, by dancing rainbows 
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